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ABSTRAC^^r 

The failure of television r'esearch to affect 
broaticast policy is attributed partially to its methodological 
inadequacies and its narrow audience. Research tends not to take into 
account such variables as the program selection behavior itself^ the 

VnatUral viewing context, and other, non-content influences. Existing* 
research suggests^ that television viewing is a parallel rather than 
an interactive proce^ss, but too little has been studied about the 

'effects of television on family interaction and the mediating effect^ 
of the family context. These suggest a numbet. of atecis which could be 
profitably investigated. The concept of ecological validity^ the 

' sociopersoTial as well as the physical context affecting a subject's 
behavioral system, is a potential strategy for bridging the gap 
between research 4n'd action. It* might overcpae both methodological 
and dissemination limitations.' The latter problem might be alleviated 
by making research more comprehensible a;nd accessible €o concerned 
laymen and thus recruit their help in influencing broadcast 
regulation. (VT) , * ' 
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' ABSTRACT . * ' 

The failure of television research in affecting broadcast policy is 
attributed partially to its methodological inadequacies and its 
narrow audience^ The' concept of ecological validity is* discussed 
as. a potential strategy in overcoming both methodological and ^ 
dissejnination limitations. ' ' 
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In the years between 1969"^ and 1973, both congressional and" 

sci'entific attention centered on the issue of television and its 

supposed pernicious effects orl children ^Bogart, 1§72; Cater & 

Strickland, 1972; Murray, 1973; Paisle^ 1972; Rubinstein, 1972), 

Unfortunately, few concrete^ proposals resulted from these attentions 

and ^plementation of network "Family Viewing Times" has tem- 

* * 

poraril^ silenced critics of network inertia. A complete explana- 
tion of thi? history of inaction would require going beyon<^ the usual 
litany of methodological deficiencies in television research to 
include 'complex economic and political factors^ - 

Despite a sizeable corpus of data suggesting that television 
does play a causal role in the production of antisocial behaviors, 
social scientists cannot conclude that their rnesponsibiiity in 
effecting network change is ended. That, network officials -continue ' 
to disregard their work suggests that the* findings" are inadequately 
available to the many concerned families who could perhaps influence 
netwo^ policy far more effectively than can *data, however convincing 
the method bv/^ifhicTi they were -obtained. Nevertheless, -one. source * 
of methpdoTogical weakjiess in television ^research, its ^ecological . 
invalidity, may be very much at fault in producing the gap between* 

research -and action, Bronfenbrenner j[1974) defines ecologigal^ 

* » ^ 

validity to -include the sociopersolrial, as* w6li 'as the pjiysitral context 
affecting a .subject's behavioral system, and concludes that the . * 
environment of concern to -policymakers' is distanct from^ the' environ- ' 
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ment typical in research design. 

Among the contrasts possible b^ween^ the two environments are 

the experimental paradigm's nearexclusive reli$ince on strang4 situation^ ^ . 

'and personnel, .the assumption of unidirectiqnal causality, and the 

experimental and theoretical! isolation of the subject. The distance of 

this type of research from the social issues that generate it requires 

* » 
a longer inferential leap that persons /outside the social sciences are 

prepared to make. • Th^ obligation devolves on social scientists to 
i » 

. e:q>lore and evaluate dsependent variables in settings having identical 

«. 

soclbpersonal significance for the subject as that in which the behavior 
of interest typically occurs. 

iTcologicalJ-y •valid research has the potential not only to increase/ ♦ 

— " • * I 

empir;.cal quality but also tp contribute significantly to -the transmission 

of findings in a direct way to, the nons^ecialists, both officials an 

.corjsumers, ^who shape net.work policy. .Unfortunately, the body of wqtk 

dealing with television apd behavior is, within Bi*onfenbrenner ' s 

' work, ecologically invalid. Specifically^ television research has(elim- 

inated the element of choice from the experimental situation,* haa^ con- 

■ • , ' " 7 ^ 

centrated on -the content of television programming to the exclualoii of 
its other functions, and has divorced television viewing 'firom i/ts home 



ne- 



and familial context.. 



i4 



'\ - Choiqe: The Unidirectional 'Paiiacy* 
»- * • , ' " ' ' . 

' ' ' . ■ ~ ' • i--, '---/-•■ • f > 

♦ • Typically, ^udie^ of the effects of television viewing on sub— \ / 

. \ ' * ' ) / ^ ' 

sequent behavior match two or three groups of children ^pn(Y expose them 
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on a randomize(3 basis to aggressive, ndnaggressive / and sometimes pro- 
social programs. This procedure, although standard, disregards a 
critical feature of naturally-occurring television exposure, the ^elec- 
*tion behavior itself. * " ^ 

As research into -television Effects accumulates,' it becbmes 
necessary to control increasing nximbers of variables among treatment 
groups. Matching groups for sex, age, and socioeconomic status is 
obligatori^(Chaney, 1970; Eron,. Huesmann, Lefkowitz, & Walder, 1972; 
Jriedrich & Stein^ 1973; Liebert & Baron, 1972; Maccoby, 1954; Wotring 
& Greenberg, 1973) and it appears likely that cognitive style (Thomas^* 
1971)., viewing frequency (Cline, Croft, & Courrier, 1972) parerttal 
Attitudes (AtkinT 1972^ and existing l^els of aggression (Friedrich 
& 'Stein, 1973; Wotring & Greenberg,' 1973) influence subjects' responses 
to program content. , • , . 

Obviously, program variables interact with preexisting characteris- 
t>ics of the viewer in the proSuction oi a response, - It would seem 
equally obvious that a viewer's motivatiorf an^ interest in the program 
would influence attentional behavior which ^would, ^ in turn, affect the 
response t>eing assessed,/ The choice of what and when to watch is denied 
the participant in- the typical research paradigm, eliminating hie , .o 
personal significance from the ^iewing behavior. Television viewing' is 
not compulsory outside 'of experimental situations and it is therefore 
advised that* research broaden its unidirectional model -of television's 
influence' to include the choice behavior itsejf'as well, as the ways in 
which choices interact with *program^ content to affect behavior. 
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^Function: The ^Educational Fallacy ' ^ ' ' ■* - ^ 

The standard method of assessing television^ s effects .causes devia- 
tio^i in a second aspect of the natural viewing context. The frequent, 
school or classroom setting, added to the compulsory 'character of the 
experimental viewing process, may result in an unwanted learning set in 
the experimental subjects. This context produces unusually intense ^5 
attentional and motivational characteristios which are artifacts of ' ' 
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the associa^^n with school and reflect inaccurately the character of^ ' 
viewing t^elevlsion^in other environments. A similar learning set atflicts - 
experimenters as well; theoretical and empirical cfonclusions emphasize/- 
television's informative f unctio^ to the exclusion of other mechanisms - 
through which its influence jnay be transmitted. ^ 

As Bronfenbrenner .(1970) ^ted previously, television's impact may 
be greater as a Result of what it prevents than as a funct^Lon of what it 
presents. Regardless of program content, television reduces convei^sation 
-and physical activity (Skornia, 1969). Many persons utilize the television 
set as .an undemanding friend (Rue, 1974), to quiet feelings of ' loneliness, 
as background noise to accompany other activities such as housework or 
reading, ar^ as an escaped from productiT^e endeavors. (Harrison and 'Scriven, 
1969). ^ ^ • ^ ^ ' , 

Prevalent research paradigms ignore these non-content influences of 
television. Television does not. serve exclusively, perhaps nc!>t even^ 
primarily, an educational purpose. The lack of data cQncer/ing both ' 
interrelations between television viewing and othe^ home-bound, activities ' 
and* the ways in which the reason for television viewing mediates the impact,, 
of program content; is further evidence of the ecologicjal 'lapse in much 
television research. The hope of television pioneers ithat tlip' medfunj 
would serve an educational, mission is laudable, but mythical. Research 
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must broaden 'its view of the^ purpose television serves in the lives of 

its con^umer^ and assess its effects in these "more realistic contexts. 

* * * * * * 

* ^/ 'social COnte:^t: *rhe Dyadic' Fallacy ^ 

* * * 

Another Of television's, missions was to eAhanoe family solidarity 
t>y supplying suitable" entertainment at minin\alx-cost directly to the home 
(Maccoby; ^1951). Nevertheless", empirical fetudy of television's effects 
isolates the. viewer from the family context, assessing responses either 

feingly or in pe6r, groups. Consequently, too littlei info;cination^has be^^ 

« * f 

generated relating patterns of inferactipn .in televiewing families to ' 

* * ■ 

individual members' responses to televisic^ exposure (Rue, 1974) . ^' 

Some information i^ available, however, v on the effects of television 
on family, interaction itself. Viewing* has be^n demonstrated to be a 
parallel, rather'^ than an interactive process, engaging its participants 
primarily with itself rather than. providing a centerpiece for conver- - 
sation (MaccobyV 1954; Rue^^l974)J _ <:hirdren and adults perceive televi- 
sion vie\^ing. quite differently; children report that it comprises the* 
principal family undertaking whereals theirv parents do not consider it 
a family ^undertaking (Greenberg, -Ericson, Vlahos, -^1971) . Personal accounts 
s\^h as that ot Cline (1973), desdrib^ a period of reacquaintance taking .1 
place among family members folloWingi irretrievable breaJ:down of the color ^ 
television, sqggesting that vtelevasilpn viewing does influence family ^ 
functioning. , ^ • 

Additional research is needed also to clarify the mediating effe^s 
of family contekt upon television's iipact on children's behavior. 
Familial mediation may take three format attitudes and social training 
imparted with frespec't to the acceptability of aggressive behavior. 
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implementation of family policies regarding utilization of television, 

' * ^ . • « ' y " 

and_salience of family, members as models of televising fcehavior and 

» ' \ 

atititqdes toward violent programming. 

Some information on the first two^ modes is available. In general, 
amount of viewed violence interacts with parental emphasis on 'non-agressive 
behavior in a predictable way; those children who- watch most ^ televised 

* • . s 

violence and ^^xperience least parental- pressure to react non-aggre9sively 
are those who display most aggressive behavior (sAtkin, 1972; Dominick, 
1970). Additionally, parents who ^restr'ict theil? children's viewing' in ^ 
order to delete violent shows are typically. from higher income brackets, 
watcl> little television themselves, and have ,childrjen with higher I^'s, 
though these variables in influence a child's responsiveness to televised 
violence in~ complex* ways (Friedrich & Stein,. 1973). Rarick (1973) 
suggests also that parental .willingness to impose such restric5tions is 
less influentiad than the willingness of the child to accept them. His 
qualification adds temperamental factor to the matrix of variables 

* i 

under consideration: negativistic children will be less, likely to 

suffer parent^ r)estrictions on . television viewing and may also bd more ' ^ 

likely to display aggression regardless^of program content. 

The role of family members as models for rei^ponses to television's " 
influence is almost totally obscure (Paul, 3r971) , though^ recent ' network 
commercials advocating joint viewing by parent and child impl^y that 
such mediation is rtot only possible) but beneficial.' 'Much of"^ .the implied 
effect is^ gertainly dependent on the specific parental response to tele- 
vised content aynd also on that parent's effectiveness a^ a model for the 
child* Since children who watch £r^ominantly violent programs tend to 
do- so in the company of one or both parents, particularly in families' of 
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low socioeconomic status (Friedrich and' Stein, 1973), it is clear'that 
ample opportunity, exists for imitative learning of both program-choice* 
^behaviors and affective resppnses^ to program content.^ 

'As Bronfenbrenner (1974) ndtes/ research over-reliance on two-person 
systems undemfines» the ecological validity of much of it. In a large 
number of television studies, ^:el^vision occupies the status of one of 
those persons. Studies in which. television exposure is 'examined as a 
second-order effect upon behavior and those in which, parents are assessed 
as mediators between the television-viewer system are well within the 
methodological abilities of social science and would provide much perti- • 
nent information. ' ' 

' Implications 

• '(. ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ ' 

Generally, social science research into televised violence' and sgcial 
behavior^has ignored ecological features which im^rt meaning to the 
1 televiewing f>roce5*.^, The'se errors are not intrinsic tp the subject and 
will yield to more thoughtful anlayses of the televiev^ng context ^and the 
relevance of that .context to behavior. Among areas which might profitably 
be investigated-arej ' . , / 

1. Choice - behaviors, not; only among programs but also between 
television* and other activities. Viewimgmotive hierarchies itiight be 
constructed differing age groups to illuminate the functions of television 
at various developmental levels. Also in need of empirical clarification 
is the variable of compulsory versus self-selected viewing*. 

2. Context factors, especially the adequacy of the home environment 
and family^_proces^n relation to the type of televiewihg patterns exhib-- 
ited. * 
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3. The perceived purposes^ of 'televiewing/ particularly ways in 
wjiich that perception alters attentional and behavioral responses ta 
television programming, * . 

4. The impact of models mediators between children ^and tele-- 
vi^sion; whe4:h^3er«:t*^es of excitement, approval / or distaste are ' 
modelled '^with r^speot to stimuli|i properties of program ^content , whethe 
program^ preferences are transmitted as modelled behavior, and the' 



salience of various models in the ^licitation of imitative behavior, 
Thp influence- of ecologically \ valid research is, of course. 



" unproven,^ The responsibility for bStoadcast regulation is so broa^y , 

distributed across viewers, sponsors^ federal a^enqies, network 

officials, and social scientists that it is difficult to determine 

the point in the cycle to which inter^vention efforts might most' 

productively be addressed. It is clear, however, that netydrJcs are ^ 

not uniiateral^ly imposing violent progrkmming on unwilling victims; , 

<-« ^ 

they are receiving tangible reinforcement. ' - * ' * 

* If research pertaining to social p:>l^cy issxa^es appears, in a ^ * , 
language and a context which communicalies 'to concerned layit\en, perhaps 
some of the reinforcement will cease. Revision of research -standards 
in the directions suggested would result not only in findings couched 
in terms -that speak beyond the scientific qommuniVy without sacri- 
ficing'- its respect but in more veridical data as well. To those still 

s • ^ 

hopeful of influencing public p61icy with data, it is a direction that 
should *at least be tried. ' ^ ' / 
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